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The Agricultural Act of 1949, passed in the closing 
hours of the first session of the 81st Congress, culminated 
the second major effort in the present postwar period to 
chart “long-run” domestic agricultural policy. A similar 
earlier effort by the 80th Congress resulted in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948, the long-run features of which were 
scheduled to go into effect in 1950 but were repealed by 
the 1949 Act before being tried. 


LOWER SUPPORTS SCHEDULED FOR FUTURE YEARS 


A common characteristic of farm legislation in recent 
years has been the provision of high-level price support 
for the present and the scheduling of lower price supports 
to become effective at some future date. Such action was 
first taken early in the war years when Congress es- 
tablished the policy of supporting prices at 90 per cent 
of parity to obtain increased production necessary to 
meet wartime food and fiber requirements. A commit- 
ment was made to continue price support at the wartime 
level for two full years following termination of hostilities, 
thereby giving farmers a reasonable time to adjust their 
operations to postwar conditions, implying lower level 
sur, orts after that. Near the end of this two-year period, 
however, Congress, in the Agricultural Act of 1948, ex- 
tended for an additional year (1949) the wartime level 
of most price supports, but also provided a generally 
lower level of price supports to become effective in 1950. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, similar to its 1948 prede- 
cessor, also continued for another year (1950) the war- 
time level of price support for several important com- 
modities and again scheduled lower level supports to be- 
come effective in future years. The decline in support 
levels outlined in the 1949 Act is moderated greatly, how- 
ever, by (1) authorizing use through 1953 for “basic” 
commodities of either the “old” or the “modernized” 
parity, whichever is higher, (2) including “wages paid 
by farmers” in the parity index, and (3) limiting the de- 
cline in parity price in any one year for commodities re- 
quired to use only the “modernized” parity to not more 
than five per cent below what it would be as computed 
under the “old” parity. 


90 PER CENT SUPPORT FOR “BASIC CROPS” 


In 1950, support of corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and pea- 


nut prices is mandatory at 90 per cent of parity to pro-. 


ducers who cooperate in the program, if marketing quotas 
have not been disapproved and if acreage allotments or 
marketing quotas are in effect. Acreage allotments al- 
ready have been established for wheat and cotton and 
are a practical certainty for corn and rice, while both 
allotments and marketing quotas apparently will be in 


The Agricultural Act of 1949 


Broad Outline of 1950 Farm Program Set 


effect for peanuts and cotton. Thus, 1950 prices for these 
crops probably will be supported at about 1949 levels. 

If acreage allotments or marketing quotas were not in 
effect and if producers had not disapproved marketing 
quotas, prices would be supported at 75 or 90 per cent 
of parity, the exact level within this range being de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture, taking into 
account a “sliding scale” in the Act based on the ratio 
of total to normal supply at the beginning of the market- 
ing year. If producers should disapprove marketing 
quotas for any of these crops, the price would be sup- 
ported at 50 per cent of parity for producers who com- 
plied with acreage allotments. 

For 1951, price support for corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
and peanuts is mandatory at 80 to 90 per cent of parity 
if marketing quotas have not been disapproved and if 
acreage allotments or marketing quotas are in effect, 75 
to 90 per cent if producers have not disapproved market- 
ing quotas but no acreage allotments or quotas are in ef- 
fect. In 1952 and thereafter, prices of these commodities 
are to be supported at 75 to 90 per cent of parity as deter- 
mined by the “sliding scales” irrespective of restrictions 
on production so long as producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas, 50 per cent of parity if marketing 
quotas have been rejected. Price support for tobacco is 
mandatory at 90 per cent of parity if marketing quotas 
are in effect with no support provided if producers dis- 
approve quotas 

Support prices for these “basic” commodities for 1950 
to 1953 inclusive are to be based on parity prices cal- 
culated by either the “old” or the “modernized” parity 
formula, whichever results in the higher prices. The “old” 
formula apparently will be more advantageous for corn, 
wheat, cotton, and peanuts, while rice and tobacco will 
benefit from the “modernized” version. For corn growers 
in counties outside “commercial” producing areas price 
support will be provided at 75 per cent of that in the 
commercial area. 


MILK, POTATOES, WOOL, HONEY, TUNG NUTS 
Price support is mandatory in 1950 and succeeding 
years for a designated list of “nonbasic” commodities. 
Whole milk and butterfat are to be supported within a 
range of 75 to 90 per cent of the “modernized” parity 
but at such level as will assure an adequate supply. Sup- 
port is to be provided by loans or by purchase of the 
products of milk and butterfat. In general, this continues 
the program in effect in 1949. The “modernized” parity 
is higher but support may be at less than 90 per cent. 
Potatoes, honey, and tung nuts are to be supported 
within a range of 60 to 90 per cent of the “modernized” 
(Continued on Page 7) 


The Farm Outlook for 1950 


Lower Prices and Income Indicated' 


Reduced demand and a continued high level of agricul- 
tural production resulted in a downtrend in farm product 
prices and income in 1949, which is likely to continue 
through 1950. Both prices and dollar sales volume of 
farm products in 1950 are expected to average about 10 
per cent less than in 1949. This decline would approxi- 
mate that which occurred in 1949 from the record levels 
of 1948. Farm operators’ net income is likely to drop 
relatively more than cash receipts, about one-sixth, as 
farm production costs probably will show only a mod- 
erate decline. 

Gross farm income in 1949—the sum of cash receipts 
from farm marketings, value of home-consumed farm 
products, rental value of farm dwellings, and Government 
payments—will total about 32 billion dollars, 10 per cent 
less than in 1948. A further decline of about 10 per cent 
is in prospect for 1950 as a result of reduced cash receipts 
from marketings, a lower value for home-produced prod- 
ucts consumed in farm households, and a moderate reduc- 
tion in rental value of farm dwellings. Government pay- 
ments probably will increase. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings in 1949 will total 
about 27.7 billion dollars, nine per cent less than in the 
preceding year. Lower prices in 1950 are expected to re- 
sult in a further decline of about 10 per cent in cash re- 
ceipts for that year to about 25 billion dollars. Reduced 
receipts are indicated for nearly all commodity groups, 
fruits being a possible exception. 

Net income of farm operators in 1949 is estimated at 
14 billion dollars, 16 per cent less than in 1948. Prospec- 
tive changes in cash receipts and production expenses in- 
dicate a further decline of about 16 per cent in 1950. This 
would bring net income to a level approximately one- 


FARM INCOME AND EXPENSES, 1940-50 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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IMINARY INDICATION. 

SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 


third below the all-time high reached in 1947, although 
it still would be 2.7 times the 1935-39 average (see ac- 
companying Chart). These general conclusions as to the 
outlook for agricultural prices and farm income are based 
to an important degree on the outlook for general eco- 
nomic conditions which are expected to decline very mod- 
erately in 1950, particularly in the second half of the year. 
A continuing high level of personal income payments is 


expected to maintain purchases of most goods at high 
levels. 


DEMAND TO DECLINE 


The domestic demand for farm products in 1949 weak- 
ened somewhat even though total consumer disposable 
income is as high as a year ago. This has been due very 
largely to a change in the pattern of consumer expendi- 
tures. This year consumers have placed greater emphasis 
on purchases of automobiles and other durable goods and 
less on agricultural products. A further moderate decline 
in demand for farm products probably will occur in 1950 
as a result of both a moderate decline in personal income 
and a limited further shift in the pattern of consumer 
expenditures. 

Foreign demand for American farm products will con- 
tinue at a high level in 1950, limited for the most part 
only by the dollars available to foreign purchasers. Ex- 
ports of all goods and services in 1949 will total about 17 
billion dollars, imports about 10 billion dollars. The re- 
sulting seven billion dollar surplus of exports is financed 
largely from United States loans and grants made under 
foreign aid programs. Exports in the first half of 1950 
may be moderately below the level for that period in the 
current year, as the 1949-50 appropriation for ECA and 
other foreign aid is somewhat less than for the previous 
year. In the second half of 1950, changes in the volume 
of American exports will be determined largely by the 
size of appropriation for foreign aid for the 1950-51 fiscal 
year. The scheduled program for the ECA indicates grad- 
ually reduced expenditures. Reduction of the gap be- 
tween exports and imports probably will be achieved, in 
part at least, by a downtrend in American exports, likely 
to continue for several years. 

The value of agricultural exports in 1949 is indicated 
at about 3.7 billion dollars of which almost two-thirds is 
financed by the two major foreign aid programs, ECA 
and Army Aid for Civilians in Occupied Areas. The total 
volume of agricultural products exported in 1950 will 
continue at a high level, but may be moderately below 
the 1949 volume. 


1 This article is based darecly on reports =e discussions presented at the 27th Annual 
Agricultural Outlook C y the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Washington, D. C., October 31 to sel 4, 1949. 
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SOME PRODUCTION COSTS TO DECLINE 


Farmers’ production expenses in 1949 are estimated to 
total 18 billion dollars, three per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding year. A further moderate decline is indicated for 
1950. The 1949 decline resulted from lower feed costs, 
reduced expenditures for livestock, and slightly lower 
payments for hired labor and rent. These declines were 
offset in part by increased operating costs for motor ve- 
hicles, higher depreciation charges on farm capital equip- 
ment, and increased taxes and debt service costs. 

The anticipated 1950 decline in production expenses 
is expected to result from further reductions in expendi- 
tures for feed, livestock, hired labor, and rents. Outlays 
for taxes, farm mortgage interest, fertilizer, motor vehi- 
cles, and a number of smaller items are likely to remain 
close to their 1949 levels or show moderate increases. 
This relative rigidity in production costs accounts, in 
large part, for the expected greater relative decline in net 
income of farm operators than in either cash or gross farm 
incomes. 

Farmers’ expenditures for family living in 1950 are not 
likely to be cut as much as net income of farm operators. 
In general, expanded family living expenditures follow in- 
creased incomes but retrenchment in such expenditures 
does not always follow income cuts, at least not immedi- 
ately. This is especially true when savings or credit are 
available. Reduced expenditures are most likely to occur 
for such things as gifts and contributions, recreation, and 
house furnishings and equipment. Food and clothing ex- 
penditures are least likely to be cut. The extension of 
electricity to more farms will be an important factor tend- 
ing to maintain a high level of expenditures. Farm house 
modernization probably will continue at a high rate in 
1950 even though building material prices are about two 
and one-half times the 1935-39 level. 


PRODUCTION TO CONTINUE AT HIGH LEVEL 


The volume of agricultural production and marketings 
will continue at a high level in 1950 unless very adverse 
growing conditions are experienced. The physical volume 
of farm marketings in 1949 is estimated to be 44 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average and slightly higher than in 
1948. Crop production in 1950 will be lower if growing 
conditions are average, particularly in view of acreage al- 
lotments which have been established for wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, and peanuts and are probable for corn and rice. 
The output of livestock and livestock products, however, 
will be larger than in 1949 as a result of the large feed 
supplies on hand and the upturn in number of livestock 
on farms. Total volume of agricultural output next year 
may be slightly below that of 1949. Even so, there prob- 
ably will be some further moderate accumulation of in- 
ventories of some of the important crops. 


REAL ESTATE VALUES DECLINE; DEBTS RISE 


Farm real estate was valued at 65.2 billion dollars on 
January 1, 1949, compared with 33.6 billion dollars in 
1940. The peak in land values apparently was reached 
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in the fourth quarter of 1948, followed by a decline of 
about three per cent to July 1949. Declines from their re- 
spective postwar peak values for states in the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District were: Indiana, four per cent; 
Michigan, five per cent; and Wisconsin, four per cent; but 
with Illinois and Iowa values not yet turned downward. 
In fact, land values in some parts of these latter two states 
continue to show a very moderate rise. 

A dominant factor affecting the land market currently 
and for 1950 is the prospective decline in net farm income. 
This will exert a downward pressure on farm real estate 
values. The trend in Seventh District states and for the 
country as a whole in the year ahead is likely to be a 
gradual decline. No sharp reduction in values is expected 
due to the influence of such cushioning factors as Gov- 
ernment price support programs, the strong financial posi- 
tion of many farmers, the relatively low farm debt level, 
and the fact that land values have remained low rela- 
tive to recent high levels of net farm income. 

The strong financial position of farmers is indicated 
by estimated total holdings of currency, bank deposits, 
and savings bonds of 19.8 billion dollars at the beginning 
of 1949. Although this was nearly five times the 1940 
holdings, it represented a slight decrease from a year 
earlier and further moderate declines are indicated for 
1950. 

Although farm debts are low relative to income they 
have been increasing. Mortgage debt increased about five 
per cent during 1948 with a further increase indicated for 
1949. This trend probably will continue through 1950 
at least. On the whole, however, farm mortgage debt is 
currently about 22 per cent less than in 1940, a favorable 
factor in the outlook for agriculture in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Farmers’ non-real estate debt continued a sharp post- 
war increase during 1948 to a total of more than six bil- 
lion dollars at the beginning of 1949. Excluding the price 
support loans held or guaranteed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, farmers’ short-term debt increased 
during 1948 by about 20 per cent, approximately the same 
as in the preceding year, bringing the total on January 1, 
1949, to 4.9 billion dollars. This was two-thirds more than 
in 1940 and four-fifths more than in 1945. The increase 
in non-real estate debt occurred during a period when 
the net income of farm operators was increasing rapidly 
and results largely from the greatly increased expenditures 
of farmers for capital equipment. No doubt, loans for 
household equipment and living purposes have increased 
also. 

In past years the volume of farmers’ short-term debts 
usually have followed the trend in farm income. As farm 
income declines further, farmers probably will reduce the 
rate of expenditure on capital equipment with the result 
that less funds would be borrowed for this purpose. Also, 
some of the short-term debts may be converted to long- 
term obligations secured by farm real estate. On the 
whole, the volume of non-real estate loans to farmers may 
show a further moderate increase in 1950 but probably 
will decline thereafter if net farm income should continue 
downward. 
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LIVESTOCK AND MEAT PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Meat production in 1950 is expected to exceed the 
1949 volume by at least one billion pounds, about five per 
cent. This would be the second year of increase. Produc- 
tion will be stepped up in response to the large supply of 
feed grains largely by increasing output of pork. Per 
capita meat consumption in 1950 probably will exceed 
150 pounds per person, compared with 147 pounds in 1949 
and 146 pounds in 1948. This would be well above the 
1937-41 average consumption of 131 pounds but still short 
of the 155 pounds consumed in 1947. Even though meat 
animal prices have declined substantially from the rec- 
ord high levels reached in 1948 and probably will decline 
further in 1950, they still will be sufficiently favorable to 
encourage expansion of livestock production (see 


Table I). 

Hogs—lIncreased pig crops in 1949 set the stage for a 
rising production of pork and lard in 1950. Pork produc- 
tion from October 1949 through March 1950 depends 
largely on the size of the 1949 spring pig crop and is ex- 
pected to total about 11 per cent more than in the same 
months a year earlier. In the spring and summer of 1950 
pork production probably will be about 10 per cent larger 
than a year earlier, reflecting the increase in the 1949 fall 
pig crop. Pork production in the fourth quarter of 1950 
will be determined largely by the size of the 1950 spring 
pig crop which is expected to show an increase of five to 
10 per cent over that of 1949 and to be a record high for 
any peacetime year. 

Some farmers may expand hog production less than 
is indicated by the large feed supplies and the favorable 
hog-corn ratio. This would reflect the already high level 
of hog production which on some farms is making full 
use of available facilities, and also the continued support 
of corn prices in 1950-51 at relatively high levels, while, 
at least up to now, price support for hogs has not been an- 


TABLE 1 
PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
JANUARY 15, 1949, POSTWAR HIGHS, AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1949 
(August 1909 - July 1914—100) 
Postwar Hi Percentage Change} 
sem, 18 18 Oct. 15, 1949 
Commodity Group "1949 1949 ‘om From 
Date Level Jan. 15,| High 
9 Point 
Food grains......... 232 | Jan. 1948 | 322 212 == —34 
Feed pe mn and hay..| 187 | Jan. 1948 | 318 163 —13 —49 
236 | May and 
June 1948} 284 231 —19 
412 | Oct. 1948 | 418 403 —2 
Oil-bearing crops. .... 274 | Jan. 1948 | 377 208 —24 —45 
197 Jan. 1946 249 156 —21 —37 
Truck crops!......... 241 | Oct. 1947 | 314 218 —10 -31 
All crops.......... 238 | Jan. 1948 | 284 206 -13 —27 
July 1948] 319 | 244 | —24 
Poultry and eggs'....| 235 | Aug.1948 | 249 208 -11 —16 
Livestock and July and 
products 295 1948} 344 276 —20 
Crops and livestock 
ona products..... 268 | Jan. 1948 | 307 243 -9 —21 
1Seasonally adjusted. 
SOURCE: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


nounced for after March 1950. 

Hog prices in 1950 probably will average lower than 
in 1949, a 10 per cent increase in pork production possibly 
resulting in about a 15 per cent decline in price. During 
the first nine months of 1950, price changes probably will 
be mostly seasonal but increased marketings of hogs in 
the fourth quarter may result in more than a seasonal 
price decline at that time. Cash receipts from hogs may 
total five to eight per cent less in 1950 than in the cur- 
rent year, the increased volume of marketings being more 
than offset by the reduction in price. 

Beef Cattle—Cattle numbers in the United States are 
increasing. With more cattle on farms and record feed 
supplies a moderately larger production of beef may be 
realized in 1950. The most likely prospect, however, is 
that cattle and calf slaughter, and beef and veal produc- 
tion in 1950 will about equal the 1949 volume, with the 
effects of increasing numbers appearing in later years. 

Cattle feeding is at a high level. Feeder shipments 
into Corn Belt states from July through October 1949 
were at a record level, 48 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Most farmers, however, have been giving cattle relatively 
short turns in feed lots with the result that the supply of 
highly finished animals has been relatively short. Feeding 
probably will continue at a high level in the months im- 
mediately ahead with the result that an unusually large 
proportion of total beef production in 1950 will be of rela- 
tively high quality. The prospective demand for beef in 
1950 probably will maintain average cattle prices fairly 
close to the 1949 level. Over the next several years, how- 
ever, increasing cattle numbers and beef production are 
likely to exert a downward pressure on prices. 

Cattle feeding in the current season probably will be 
more profitable than a year ago largely because of re- 
duced feeder cattle prices and moderately lower feed costs. 
If beef cattle prices should trend downward for a period 
of years, however, cattle feeding margins probably would 
be adversely affected. 

Sheep and Lambs—The lamb crop in 1950 probably 
will be about the same size as in 1949 but at a very low 
level relative to any other recent year. Sheep numbers 
on farms have been reduced sharply since 1942 with the 
result that annual production of lamb and mutton is the 
lowest on record. Slaughter in 1949 will total about 14 
million head, 20 per cent less than in 1948 and scarcely 
more than one-half the large number slaughtered in 1943. 
As a result of the short supplies of lamb and mutton in 
prospect for 1950, it appears that prices will be high rela- 
tive to prices of other meat animals. 


LOWER DAIRY PRODUCT PRICES IN VIEW 


Dairymen’s gross cash income in 1950 probably will 
be less than the 3,750 million dollars received in 1949 due 
to lower levels of demand and prices for dairy products. 
Domestic demand probably will be weaker and foreign 
demand may be less important than for any year since 
1940. Exports in 1949 will approximate 2.6 billion pounds 
(milk equivalent), about two per cent of total production. 

Milk production in 1950 probably will equal or exceed 
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the 1949 volume. This is indicated by the large supplies 
of feeds available and a possible slight increase in number 
of milk cows. Production per cow probably will continue 
at about the record high level of 5,150 pounds indicated 
for 1949. Milk cow numbers in the Seventh District states 
may show some further moderate decline if cash grains 
and meat animals continue to outbid dairy cows for farm- 
ers’ productive resources. In both the eastern and western 
parts of the country, however, dairy cow numbers in- 
creased during the past year and probably will increase 
further in 1950. Consumption of fluid milk and cream 
may decline further in 1950 with the result that a larger 
supply of milk will be available for manufactured dairy 
products. The largest increase is likely to be in butter. 
Dairy product prices will be supported in 1950 at from 
75 to 90 per cent of a modernized parity. Based on the 
mid-October parity index, the indicated support range is 
$3.29 to $3.94 per hundred pounds for all milk at whole- 
sale and from 52 cents to 63 cents a pound for butterfat. 


EGG AND POULTRY PRODUCTION TO CONTINUE HIGH 


The American poultry industry in 1949 was at a pro- 
duction level about as high as in any other peacetime 
year and probably will continue at or moderately above 
this level in 1950. The number of potential layers on 
farms January 1, 1950, probably will be three to four per 
cent larger than at the beginning of 1949, with egg pro- 
duction in the first six to eight months of the year likely 
to exceed production in the corresponding 1949 period by 
about the same amount. With larger egg supplies in the 
first half of 1950 and prospects for slightly lower demand, 
prices may be as much as 10 to 15 per cent lower than in 
the corresponding period of 1949, unless maintained by 
price supports. 

Supplies of poultry meat during the first five months 
of 1950 apparently will be larger than a year earlier, with 
poultry prices probably continuing at about present levels 
until May or June. Following this, increased marketings 
of farm chickens will be substantial and at least a seasonal 
decline in poultry prices is likely. 

Advances in production efficiency for broilers indicates 
that this phase of the poultry industry may expand some- 
what further in the years ahead. It is possible that a sub- 
stantial broiler producing industry will develop near such 
large consuming centers in the Seventh District as Chicago 
and Detroit. Total 1950 production of broilers probably 
will about equal the record output of 1949. 

Turkey production in 1950 still is very uncertain al- 
though reports indicate that many producers plan for at 
least as large an output as in 1949, Abundant supplies 
and relatively low feed prices will encourage maintenance 
of high-level turkey production. The price trend in the 
months immediately ahead will have an important influ- 
ence. If prices do not fall below the support level of 31 
cents per pound, live basis, growers probably will view 
1950 with considerable optimism and maintain produc- 
tion at or above the high 1949 level. 

Estimated cash farm receipts from sales of poultry 
products in 1949 are: eggs, 1,818 million dollars; farm 
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chickens, 505 million dollars; commercial broilers, 451 
million dollars; and turkeys, 233 million dollars. Income 
from this source in 1950 is expected to be less than the 
approximately three billion dollars received in 1949, as 
the prospective reduction in prices probably will not be 
fully offset by increased volume of sales. 


MORE THAN ENOUGH FEED GRAINS 


Total feed concentrate supplies for the 1949-50 feed- 
ing season are the largest on record both in total tonnage 
and in relation to number of livestock on farms, 35 per 
cent above the 1937-41 average and eight per cent larger 
than last year (see Table 2). A record volume of 18.3 
million tons of 1948 feed grains was placed under price 
support loan or purchase agreements, about 14 per cent 
of total production. Consequently, a substantial part of 
the large carry-over from the 1948-49 year is owned by 
the Government or under price support loans. A similar 
amount of the 1949 crops may be placed under loan and 
purchase agreements. 

Feed grain production in 1950 probably will be lower 
than in the current year. The very large carry-over in 
prospect for 1950-51 makes it likely, however, that feed 
supplies for that feeding season would be average or larger 
unless exceptionally unfavorable growing conditions should 
be experienced in 1950. Thus, abundant feed supplies are 
indicated for at least two full years ahead. 

Utilization of feed grains for food and industrial pur- 
poses is expected to continue at about 1949 levels. Re- 


TABLE 2 


SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION OF FEEDS 
1937-41 AVERAGE, 1948, AND 1949 


(In millions of tons) 


1937-41 
Item Average 1948! 1949? 
Supply 
ks beginning of crop year’........... 16.9 72 29.5 
Production 
2.2 3.7 3.6 
Total feed grains produced............ 99.3 137.4 127.7 
By-product feeds for feed............... 15.4 19.4 19.2 
Total supply of concentrates.......... 136.4 169.2 180.7 
Utilization 
Domestic feed grains fed................ 85.1 99.0 102.0 
Domestic wheat and rye fed............. 4.6 4.0 0 
Other grain fed............sssesscceees 0.2 0.7 0.3 
cake and meal fed............... 3.9 7.1 7.1 
Animal protein feeds fed................ 2.9 2.5 2.6 
Other by-product feeds fed.............. 8.6 9.8 9.5 
Total concentrates fed................ 105.3 123.1 125.5 
Feed grains for seed, human food, 
6.600606 117.4 140.3 142.5 
Total utilization (adjusted to 
Stocks at end of DN  ocecdccackacece 19.9 29.5 38.0 
Number of -consuming animal units 
fed annually, Oct.-Sept. (million)........ 153.1 161.0 167.0 
Supply of all concentrates per animal 
Concentrates fed per animal unit 


1Preliminary. Subject to chan 


as additional data become available. 
2Based on indications in Oct 


r 1949. Tentative estimates of utilization and 
-over. 


oe in all positions of corn on October 1, ame oats and barley on July 1. 
‘Impo wheat, and rye for 
SOURCE: The he Feed Situation, October 1949, Anne of Agricultural Economics, 


8. Department of Agriculture. 
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quirements for livestock feeding will be moderately larger 
as a result of increased numbers on farms. If prices of 
livestock and livestock products are lower, however, this 
will offset to some extent the increase in demand for feed 
grains which would be expected from larger numbers of 
animals, 

Feed prices are expected to average a little lower dur- 
ing the coming year than in 1948-49, reflecting the in- 
creased supply and, lower support prices. Average loan 
rate on 1949 corn is $1.40 a bushel, four cents lower than 
last year. The loan levels on other feed grains are reduced 
from 1948 by six cents a bushel for barley, 22 cents per 
hundred pounds for grain sorghums, and one cent a 
bushel for oats. Feed grain prices probably will continue 
below the loan rate during the 1949-50 season unless a 
sharp reduction in production is indicated by mid-1950. 

Corn—The 1949-50 corn supply is estimated at 4,172 
million bushels and exceeds the record supply of last year 
by 400 million bushels. This is about a billion bushels 
more than in most other recent years. Supplies are espe- 
cially heavy in the Corn Belt where large stocks of 1948 
corn are available. If that held under Government pro- 
grams is excluded, however, the supply would be only 
slightly larger than a year ago. 

Total utilization of corn in 1949-50 may be about five 
per cent greater than in the preceding year largely as a 
result of increased production of hogs. Requirements for 
food, industrial purposes, and export probably will con- 
tinue at about the 1948-49 level. 

Corn prices are expected to average a little lower than 
in 1948-49 as a result of the increased supply and lower 
loan rates. Mid-October prices averaged 31 cents below 
the loan rate. This will cause a large volume of the 1949 
crop to be placed under Government loan and purchase 
agreements, possibly as much as the 556 million bushels 
from the 1948 crop. Production in 1950 probably will be 
less than in 1949. Acreage allotments are likely and in 
the commercial area may be as much as 20 to 25 per cent 
below the acreage of recent years. 

Oatse—The total supply of oats for the 1949-50 season 
is estimated at 1,621 million bushels, four per cent smaller 
than the exceptionally large supply a year earlier but 
one-fourth larger than the 1939-41 average. The 1949 
crop was 11 per cent smaller than in 1948 but the large 
carry-over from the preceding year resulted in only a 
small decline in total supply. 

Disappearance of oats in the 1949-50 season may be 
moderately smaller than in the preceding year due to the 
very large supply of corn. Reductions probably will oc- 
cur in the quantity fed to livestock and in the quantity 
exported. Prices during the 1949-50 season probably will 
average a little lower than in the preceding year. The 
average loan rate for the 1949 crop is 69 cents per bushel 
but farm prices in mid-October averaged seven cents be- 
low this level. 

Acreage planted to oats in 1950 is likely to increase 
as a result of allotments on corn and wheat. With aver- 
age weather this probably would result in somewhat 
larger production. The carry-over into the 1950-51 market- 
ing year probably will be above average although some- 


what smaller than the record carry-over of 295 million 
bushels on July 1, 1949. Price support for the 1950 crop of 
oats is not required but may be provided at a level based 
on their feeding value compared with corn. 

Barley—The 1949 barley crop, estimated at 234 mil- 
lion bushels, was the smallest since 1937. A large carry- 
over on July 1 plus estimated imports of five million 
bushels gives a probable supply for the current year of 
340 million bushels, only 11 per cent less than a year ago 
even though production was down 26 per cent. Industrial 
uses probably will require about the same amount as in 
recent years, but with abundant supplies of other feed 
grains the amount fed to livestock will be relatively small. 

Barley prices have shown more than the usual sea- 
sonal strength in recent months; the average price re- 
ceived by farmers in mid-October was only two cents be- 
low the national average loan rate of $1.09 per bushel. 
Barley may continue to show independent price strength 
during the winter months with prices averaging near or 
slightly above the loan rate. Acreage planted to barley 
in 1950 probably will be larger than in 1949. Price sup- 
port for the 1950 crop is authorized but not required. 

By-product Feeds—Supplies of by-product feeds will 
continue at a high level during 1949-50, although prcbably 
a little smaller than the unusually large supply in the pre- 
ceding year due to a smaller production of wheat mill 
feeds. High protein feed supplies probably will be a little 
larger than a year ago, but slightly smaller in relation to 
the increased number of livestock on farms. Prices of high 
protein feeds may average about as high as during the 
year just past, but are not expected to show the sharp 
summer rise which was experienced in 1949. Prices will 
continue high relative to feed grains and most other feeds. 

Hay—Total hay supplies, estimated at 114 million 
tons, although slightly smaller than last year, will be 
ample in most areas. The number of hay-consuming ani- 
mal units on farms is expected to be about the same as in 
the past year with the decline in number of horses and 
mules about offsetting the increase in number of cattle. 
Hay prices may average lower than in 1948-49 largely 
because lower prices for dairy products would reduce de- 
mand for hay to feed dairy cows. 

Livestock Feed Price Ratios—During the 1949-50 
feeding season, livestock-feed price ratios probably will 
be less favorable to livestock producers than in 1948-49 
even though feed prices are expected to average some- 
what lower. Thus, the return for feed marketed through 
livestock would be less favorable than in 1948-49, but is 
expected generally to continue favorable as compared to 
marketing grain directly. 

The hog-corn price ratio will be less favorable than 
the 1948-49 average of 16.5 but probably will continue 
above the long-time average of 11.5. Milk cows will con- 
tinue to be fed liberally, particularly grain feeds, although 
prices of dairy products are expected to average lower 
than in the past year. Feed prices are expected to con- 
tinue low relative to prices of grain-fed cattle during the 
1949-50 feeding season. The egg-feed and chicken-feed 
price ratios probably will be a little less favorable for 
poultrymen during the coming year than during 1948-49. 
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SOYBEAN PRODUCTION TO INCREASE 


Prices of fats and oils in 1949-50 apparently will con- 
tinue at a low level, below the 1948-49 average, as a re- 
suit of record high production and a probable slight re- 
duction in both domestic and export demand. Domestic 
production in the year beginning October 1949 probably 
will total about 12 billion pounds, moderately more than 
in the preceding year and substantially higher than in 
any other year. Exports, including the oil equivalent of 
oil seeds, were at a new high in the marketing year ending 
in September 1949, totaling about 2.2 billion pounds. 
About one-half were financed by ECA and Army funds. 
Imports have been and probably will continue at a rela- 
tively low level, about a billion pounds in the 1948-49 
marketing year. Domestic prices of most fats and oils are 
competitive currently with “world prices,” exports being 
limited largely by the dollar exchange available. 

Soybean production of 211 million bushels in 1949 was 
about four per cent less than the record 1948 crop but 
larger than for any other year. Price of the 1949 crop 
is supported at $2.11 per bushel, seven cents less than for 
the 1948 crop. The average farm price of soybeans in 
1949-50 may be slightly lower than the $2.27 received for 
the 1948 crop. 

Exports of soybeans and soybean oil in the year ended 
September 1949 accounted for about one-fourth of the 
total disappearance of soybeans from the 1948 crop. Ex- 
ports probably will continue large in 1949-50 as world 
supplies of oil seeds available for crushing in Europe are 
still less than prewar. The long-term outlook continues 
relatively favorable both with respect to a strong export 
demand and expanding domestic uses for both soybean 
oil and meal. 

Acreage allotments for corn and cotton in 1950 prob- 
ably will result in greatly increased soybean acreage un- 
less allotments are also applied to this crop. Insofar as 
acreage allotments for cotton reduce the production of 
cottonseed the domestic market for soybean oil would 
be increased. Price support is authorized but not required 
for the 1950 soybean crop. 


WHEAT 


The wheat outlook for 1950-51 includes a prospective 
slight decline in prices, acreage allotments for the first 
time since 1943, and a large volume of exports. Wheat 
prices will continue to be supported but probably at 
slightly lower levels. Seeded acreage for 1950 harvest is 
expected to total about 75 million. With average yields 
this would produce a crop of about 1,125 million bushels. 
Domestic disappearance is likely to account for 700 mil- 
lion bushels. With exports possibly totaling 400 million 
bushels the carry-over on July 1, 1951, would be increased 
by about 25 million bushels. Thus, further reductions in 
acreage and production apparently are in prospect par- 
ticularly since the volume of exports is likely to decline 
over the next several years. As much as 20 million acres 
of land may be released from wheat production within 
the next few years. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The year 1950 is expected to be slightly less favorable 
for vegetable growers, with demand for fresh vegetables 
only slightly less strong than in 1949 and demand for 
canned and frozen vegetables probably continuing at 
about current levels. Processor demand for green lima 
beans, snap beans, sweet corn, pimentos, and spinach may 
show some weakening in 1950 from the recent very high 
levels. Production and price adjustments already made 
for tomatoes, green peas, and cabbage, however, indicate 
that prices to growers of these crops for commercial proc- 
essing may continue at about 1949 levels. Stocks of frozen 
vegetables are large, but not expected to be burdensome, 
and stocks of canned vegetables are at about year-ago 
levels. The demand for potatoes in 1950 is expected to 
show little change from that of 1949. Dry edible beans 
and dry field peas face unfavorable conditions as stocks 
are large, and both domestic and foreign demand are like- 
ly to show further weakness. Acreage allotments are 
probable on dry beans and possible for dry peas. 

The outlook for deciduous fruits in 1950 is for some- 
what smaller production and higher prices. Exports of 
fruit may be increased through the first half of 1950 by 
special export payment programs and the easing of import 
restrictions by some countries. Such measures, however, 
are not expected to handle all the “surplus” of dry fruits, 
winter pears, and apples. Production of citrus fruit in 
1950-51 probably will be larger than the small 1949-50 
crop. Price support is permissible but not required for 
fruits and vegetables. 


AGRICULTURE FORCED TOWARD LIVESTOCK ECONOMY 


The progressive accumulation of “surplus” stocks of 
an increasing number of agricultural products will result 
in the extension of acreage allotments and marketing re- 
strictions to additional crops if the current policy of sup- 
porting farm product prices is continued. Extension of 
such controls releases land for the production of “uncon- 
trolled” crops and can be expected to result in increased 
acreages of them. In general, the “uncontrolled” crops are 
likely to be those which do not have readily available cash 
markets—grass and hay in particular. 

Utilization of large quantities of grass and hay requires 
ruminant animals of which the cow and the sheep are 
important examples in American agriculture. It is prob- 
able, then, that these animals will assume increasingly im- 
portant roles in the agricultural and food economy of the 
United States. The indicated shifts involved in the use 
of farm resources are important. As much as 35 million 
acres of land may be released from the production of 
wheat, cotton, and corn over the next several years. Asso- 
ciated with these crop acreage adjustments will be many 
important farm management problems, both technical 
and financial, which are not discussed in this article. 
Farmers, country bankers, and others concerned with ag- 
riculture should, nevertheless, give consideration to this 
probable long-run trend when making plans for their 
1950 operations. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 

parity. Wool (including mohair) also falls within the 60 
to 90 per cent group, but with the additional requirement 
that it be supported at the level within this range which 
is necessary to encourage an annual production of ap- 
proximately 360 million pounds of shorn wool. This quali- 
fication is generally interpreted as requiring support at 
90 per cent of the “modernized” parity. 

In determining the actual level within the prescribed 
range at which these commodities will be supported, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is directed to take into consid- 
eration the following factors: (1) the supply of the 
commodity in relation to the demand therefore; (2) the 
price levels at which other commodities are being sup- 
ported; (3) the availability of funds; (4) perishability 
of the commodity; (5) importance of the commodity to 
agriculture and the national economy; (6) ability to dis- 
pose of stocks acquired through price support operations; 
(7) need to offset the loss of export markets; and (8) 
the ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies 
in line with demand. The importance to be given to each 
of these factors is not indicated. 


OTHER COMMODITIES 


Price support for all other agricultural commodities is 
authorized (but not required) at any level up to 90 per 
cent of the “modernized” parity. The Act indicates that, 
insofar as is feasible, price support is to be made avail- 
able on any storable “nonbasic” agricultural commodity 
for which a marketing quota, agreement, or order is in 
effect at a level between 75 and 90 per cent of parity. 
The Secretary is free, however, to provide support at a 
lower level if after considering the eight factors enumer- 
ated above he decides it is desirable and proper. A com- 
modity is considered storable if it is stored for sub- 
stantial periods of time in normal marketing practices 
and if it can be stored for price support purposes without 
excessive loss or cost. 

Marketing quotas are not now authorized for the “non- 
basic” commodities and the coverage of marketing orders 


TABLE 1 
SLIDING SCALES FOR PRICE SUPPORT 
at of the Marketing Year 
ely as Per Cent of Normal 
Minimum Support Level | Tobacco!, Corn, Wheat, 
(per cent of parity) Rice, and Undesignated Cotton and Peanuts 
Nonbasic Commodities 
Over Not Over Over Not Over 

90 _ 102 _ 108 
89 102 104 108 110 
88 104 106 110 112 
87 106 108 112 114 
86 108 110 114 116 
85 110 112 116 118 
84 112 114 118 120 
83 114 116 1 122 
82 116 118 122 124 
81 118 120 124 125 
80 120 122 125 126 
79 122 124 126 127 
78 124 126 127 128 
77 1 128 128 129 
76 128 130 129 130 
75 130 _ 130 —_ 

‘Applies only when producers have not disapproved marketing quotas and 

no acreage allotments or marketing quotas are in effect. 


is very limited. Department of Agriculture officials have 
indicated that they favor the extension of mandatory 
price support only to those commodities for which pro- 
ducers develop some type of control program to bring 
supplies in line with available outlets. 


FORWARD PRICING AUTHORIZED 


The Act directs the Secretary of Agriculture, insofar 
as practicable, to announce the level of price support for 
field crops in advance of the planting season and for other 
agricultural commodities at the beginning of the market- 
ing year or season. In some instances this will require 
announcement of tentative support prices before the of- 
ficial support level can be determined. Should the tenta- 
tive support level announced be higher than required by 
the official statistics when they become available, prices 
would still be supported at the level indicated by the 
Secretary in his preliminary announcement. If the official 
support level should be higher than indicated at the be- 
ginning of the season an upward adjustment would be 
made to bring supports in line with official parity prices. 

Price support in excess of 90 per cent of parity is 
authorized for any commodity if the Secretary, after a 
public hearing, determines it is necessary to prevent a 
shortage or to maintain its production in the interest of 
national security. 

Producers may be required to comply with acreage 
allotments, production goals, and marketing practices to 
be eligible for price support; and the phrase, “marketing 
practices,” is interpreted to include the authority to re- 
quire marketing agreements and orders on potatoes and 
other “nonbasic” commodities in areas which the Secre- 
tary may specify. In the case of crops sold largely for 
cash this type of marketing control may come into much 
more extensive use. It permits some direct control over 
volume of marketings by regulating grade, size, and 
quality of products which can be shipped out of the areas 
covered by the orders. 


THE SLIDING SCALE OF SUPPORT 


The minimum level at which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may establish price support for the “basic” com- 
modities and at which the Act suggests he establish sup- 
port for “nonbasic” storable commodities is indicated in 
Table 1. In determining the total supply and its per- 
centage of the normal supply for the “nonbasic” com- 
modities, the Secretary is instructed to include the 
carry-over at the beginning of the marketing year plus 
estimated production and imports. The normal supply is 
the estimated domestic consumption for the marketing 
year under consideration plus the estimated exports and 
an allowance for carry-over. The allowance for carry- 
over is the average carry-over for the five marketing 
years immediately preceding the one for which normal 
supply is being determined, subject to adjustment by the 
Secretary for any abnormal conditions or trends. 

For corn the Act changed the definition of normal 
supply by increasing the carry-over allowance from seven 
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to 10 per cent of domestic and export requirements. It 
also extended to February 1, 1950, the final date for pro- 
claiming marketing quotas for the 1950 crop. 


PARITY ‘ MODERNIZED” 


The Act establishes a “modernized” parity formula 
similar to the one included in the Agricultural Act of 
1948. This formula discards the 1910-14 base period used 
in the “old” parity insofar as determination of the rela- 
tive prices of the various agricultural commodities is con- 
cerned. Substituted, therefor, are the relative prices 
which prevailed in the most recent 10 years. This is an 
improvement over continuing indefinitely the relative 
prices of farm products which prevailed in 1910-14. 

The shift of base period does not affect the average 
level of parity prices for all agricultural commodities con- 
sidered as a group. Inclusion of “wages paid for hired 
labor” in the parity index raises parity prices, but the 
raise may not be permanent as a decline in farm wage 
rates, relative to other expenditures, would tend to reduce 
parity prices. Inclusion of wartime subsidy payments re- 
ceived by farmers for milk, butterfat, beef cattle, and 
sheep and lambs in the average of prices for these com- 
modities in the recent 10-year period raises their parity 
prices relative to those of other commodities. 

In general, this “modernization” results in higher 
parity prices for livestock and livestock products and 
lower parity for most crops. Exceptions to this generali- 
zation include rice, tobacco, flaxseed, and soybeans for 
which the “modernized” formula raises parity, and eggs for 
which parity is lowered (see Table 2). The changes in 
parity prices have little immediate significance, however, 
except for the “basic” crops and wool, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture has wide discretion in determining the level 
at which support will be implemented. It is clear that 
the Secretary is inclined to favor high-level support, 
probably reflecting the predominant view in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The availability of funds, of course, 
could be a limiting factor. Whether or not this is true 
will be determined by Congress. It appears at this time 
that most of the 4,750 million dollar borrowing authority 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation will be committed 
by mid-1950. The order of priority of commodities for 
funds will be important if the availability of funds be- 
comes a limiting factor in price support operations. The 
“basic” and “designated nonbasic” commodities for which 
price support is mandatory will have first priority for 
funds, probably followed by the storable “nonbasics,” 
perishables for which production or marketing controls 
are in effect, and, finally, perishables for which no con- 
trol programs have been adopted. 


SALES OF CCC OWNED COMMODITIES RESTRICTED 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is prohibited 
from selling any “basic” agricultural commodity or stor- 
able “nonbasic” commodity at less than five per cent 
above the current support price plus reasonable carrying 
charges. There are important exceptions to this general 
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requirement, however, which permit sales below this 
level: (1) commodities which have deteriorated in quality 
or are in danger of loss or waste through spoilage; (2) 
sales for export; (3) sales for new or by-product uses; 
(4) sales of peanuts and oil seeds for extraction of oil; 
(5) sales for seed or feed if they will not substantially 
impair a price support program; and (6) sales of wool. 
Restrictions on disposition of perishable food com- 
modities are somewhat less severe but, nevertheless, im- 
portant. The Commodity Credit Corporation may make 
available any food commodities in danger of spoilage to 
the Munitions Board or any other Federal agency for 
use in making payment for the procurement of com- 
modities not produced in the United States. This pro- 
vision contemplates direct barter arrangements to ex- 
change surplus food commodities for strategic materials. 
Commodities not disposed of in this manner may be made 
available free of cost at point of storage for (1) school 
lunch programs, (2) the Bureau of Indian Affairs, (3) 
Federal, state, and local public welfare organizations for 
the relief of Indians and other needy persons, and (4) to 
private welfare organizations for the assistance of needy 
persons either in the United States or other countries. 


UNSTABLE POLICY COMPLICATES OUTLOOK 


Much of the instability and uncertainty of present 
agricultural policy apparently stems from a lack of agree- 
ment on economic objective. What is the over-all long- 
term goal? Until there is general agreement on the ans- 
wer to this question, attempts to establish “permanent” 
agricultural policy may continue to contribute about as 
much instability as stability to the agricultural outlook. 


TABLE 2 
PARITY PRICE COMPARISONS 
NOVEMBER 15 BASIS 
“Old” | “Modernized” | Per Cent 
Commodity Parity Parity hange 
Basic commodities 
1.54 1.46 —5.2 
115 .0941 —18.2 
Tobacco 
443 493 +11.3 
Designated nonbasic commodities 
3.84 4.37 +13.8 
.660 .660 0 
Honey, wholesale 
305 291 —4.5 
1.76 1.60 —-9.1 
Other nonbasic commodities 
.274 .289 +5.5 
-516 455 —11.8 
Grain 2.90 2.41 —16.9 
Fla: 4.06 4.27 +56.2 
8.09 8.42 +4.1 
Peas, dry, cwt.!.. 5.04 5.56 +10.0 
13.00 16.86 +29.7 
1Comparable price. 
SOURCE: Derived from reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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